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* that time with her poppy dust has covered Mr. Greville
so that only his most prominent features, his birth, his
person, and his nose emerge/ It may be perhaps possible
to wipe away a little of that poppy dust by quoting a few
of his aphorisms, which are certainly not without merit:

They who listen to themselves, are not listened to by
others.

A proud man never shows his pride so much as when
he is civil.

You should never be clever but when you cannot
help it.

A man must be a fool indeed, if I think him one at the
time he is applauding me.

No fruit has a more precise marked period of
maturity than love; if neglected to be gathered at
that time, it will certainly fall to the ground and die
away.

They that seldom take pleasure, seldom give pleasure.

To divest one's self of some prejudices, would be like
taking off the skin to feel the better.

The mirth of fools inspires melancholy.

No wonder we love disguised flattery, when we love
it even when it is known.

We confess our faults in the plural, and deny them
in the singular.

XVII

Aphoristic writing fell out of fashion in the nineteenth
century; with the exception of Hazlitt and Emerson,
none of its authors have paid much attention to this art.
Hazlitt, indeed, describes Coleridge as spending his life
in the momentary pursuit of truths as they were butter-
flies ; and this pursuit, he adds, was Coleridge's chief
faculty as well as pleasure. We possess several collections
of Coleridge's thoughts and sayings, but these are, in their
form, more brief essays than aphorisms, and we do not